The national construction of social space 
by Colin Williams and Anthony D. Smith 


Whatever else it may be, nationalism is always a struggle for control of land; what- 
ever else the nation may be, it is nothing if not a mode of constructing and inter- 
preting social space. Yet, despite the fact that both land and space have become 
political territories and national homelands, geographers and sociologists alike have 
consistently neglected these political dimensions of ‘land’ and ‘territory’ in their 
treatment of environment and society; and though territorial conflicts between 
states and nations remain the fiercest and most intractable in the modern world, 
research into the relationships between nationalism and social space has been left 
largely to ethnologists, or social psychologists like Leonard Doob (Doob, 1964). 

Quite often, the territorial dimensions of such struggles are reduced to crude 
economic or sociobiological factors which stress the conflict over scarce resources 
like land and minerals, or the need to satisfy a species-wide ‘territorial imperative,’ 
such as Ardrey posits (Ardrey, 1966). But ‘the land’ occupies a much more per- 
vasive place in the ideology and enterprise of nations and nationalism, and mani- 
fests itself in ways that go far beyond such simple explanations, being intrinsic to 
the very concept of a national identity, which in truth has done so much to reshape 
people’s relations with each other and with their environment. 

It may be useful to divide our consideration of these manifold dimensions of 
a ‘national territory’ into two broad categories, first, the sociogeographical which 
views Jand and nation as primarily spatial entities, and second, the sociopolitical 
which translates these same entities into political constructs and analyses the re- 
lationships between ethnic communities and their historic territories, 


I Spatial preliminaries 


The political partitioning of geographical space started and developed on a modest 
areal scale and served basic security and food-gathering needs. But inherent in the 
process of bounding space we have an enduring tension between two fundamental 
factors, accessibility and diversity. As Gottmann has shown in an excellent essay, 
human psychology is at the root of the matter (Gottmann, 1973, 9), for whilst 
man recognizes the need to control access to specified spaces, he also acknowledges 
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that the world around him is diverse and that a variety of physical and cultural 
forms diversify the conditions of accessibility. As it is defined by its accessibility, 
geographical space must be continuous both in real physiographic terms and in per- 
ceived spatial terms. Access requires prior recognition of spatial continuity and 
reasonable penetration. But while continuous, geographical space is also limited, 
even if such limits vary according to human technological advances and cultural 
dictates. Historically, the prime role of political partitioning has been to maximize 
this limited, available space. Yet though limited, and in many respects finite, as 
Gottmann observes, geographical space is also expanding. Ever since the discoveries 
of the great navigators in the fifteenth century the space accessible to Europeans 
has been growing space. Surface exploration has now been superceeded by sub- 
marine and interplantetary probes and jurisdictional disputes seem inevitable be- 
cause society has not only to partition and diversify geographical space, but also to 
organize and regulate it. 

The space accessible to human activities may be described as continuous but 
partitioned, limited though expanding, diversified and organized (Gottmann, 1973, 
14). An element of conflict is built into the function of territory because it serves 
two basic purposes, a shelter for security and a springboard for opportunity. 
Territorial sovereignty calls for relative isolation whilst political independence 
implies sustained contact with the outside. At root we are describing a rhythm 
which involves both opening and closing (Klapp, 1978). It would seem attractive 
to assume that closing is merely biological, in the sense of the territorial imperative, 
but we may presume that closing-has much to do with gaining and preserving higher 
symbolic orders. Closing centres on sharpening collective identity and preserving it 
from threats by outsiders. In this sense territory comes to be viewed as the reposit- 
ory of shared collective consciousness, the place wherein memory is rooted, 

Geographers in the past have described the functions of territory and the pre- 
conditions of territoriality as a product of increasing scale and complexity in social 
organization. But it is difficult to be precise in the description of the stages which 
accompany the transformation of territory into an enduring political space. Never- 
theless, there is a general agreement that it is only rather recently in the develop- 
ment of European state formation that political dlites have conceived of a ‘national’ 
framework for the political organization of space. 

Thus, Edward Soja writes 


Only when human society began to increase significantly in scale and complexity did 
territoriality reassert itself as a powerful behavioural and organizational phenomenon. 
But this was a cultural and symbolic territoriality, not the primitive territoriality of the 
primates and other .animals...Thus, although ‘cultural’ territoriality fundamentally 
begins with the origins of the cultured primate, man, it achieves prominence in society 
only with the emergence of the state. And it probably attains its fullest flowering as an 
organizational basis for society in the formally structured, rigidly compartmentalized, and 
fiercly defended nation-state of the present day (Soja, 1971, 30). 


Conceptions of territoriality per se have often been confused because of their 
failure to separate two prime functions; first, the ‘imperative’ of spatial location 
and geographic distribution of group members, and secondly, the assertion that an 
area of geographic space is under the specific influence or control of a social 
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organization. As Sack (1980, 167) has commented, whereas all members of social 
organizations occupy space, not all social organizations make such territorial assert. 
ions. But they are intimately related, for the social enforcement of such assertions 
~ in the form of property rights, political jurisdictions — provide the context 
necessary for social facts to exhibit the first type of spatial properties. What form 
they will take depends very much on the nature of the particular socioeconomic 
structure which produces particular conceptions of space and its properties. For our 
present purposes we may adopt two primary properties of the societal conception 
of space (Sack, 1980, 168). The first property is the conception that a people have 
regarding their relationship between their society and its geographic place. Societies 
occupy specific places and tend to justify their occupancy through social organiza. 
tions and procedures. The second property of the societal concept of space is the 
knowledge and attitude that a people have regarding other peoples and places. In 
general both the anchoring of society to place and the relationship of the society to 
other places are not ‘givens’, but modes which reflect a conscious shaping of per. 
ceived reality. It is to the ‘national’ construction of social space that we now turn 
in an examination of nationalism’s ability to redefine space and to reconstruct the 
environment as a distinctly political territory. 


Il_ The national territory 


If the ‘nation’ represents a mode of moulding and interpreting social space 
‘nationalism’ as ideology and movement may be viewed as the dominant mode o! 
politicizing space by treating it asa distinctive and historic territory. The notion o! 
a ‘national territory’ lies at the root of both the process of national formation anc 
the rise of nationalism, historically as well as analytically. The role of such ter 
ritorial divisions since at least the French Revolution has become increasingly cru 
cial to our understanding of humanity’s social and political environment, but the 
nature of that understanding has gradually shifted with the growth of the new 
national interpretations of ‘the land.’ This shift can best be documented by isolat. 
ing eight major dimensions of ‘national territory,’ which figure prominently in botl 
nationalist ideologies and popular sentiment about the relations between society 
and its environment. These are: 


1 Habitat: Ever since the formation of the first settled communities in the ancient 
Near East, following early sedentarization, the nature of soil, terrain and climate 
have largely determined the chances of prolonged residence, and hence the growtl 
of settled communities with a definite sense of their relationships to particular area: 
and zones. It is but a short step from this to the idea that specific communities 
thrive best in given habitats — an idea found in Sumer, Egypt and Judea — and hence 
to the more modern notion of the ‘soil’ as the true root and foundation of healthy 
family life and communal wellbeing (Kohler 1970). 


Romantic nationalism, from Rousseau’s Projet Corse onwards, has reactec | 
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strongly against what it deemed was the corruption and luxury of city life, and 
directed its adherents back to the soil, to an agrarian existence and village-type 
settlements in which society may once again find its true identity through com- 
munion with nature as a living organism; witness here the many schemes put 
forward by the Volkisch writers in nineteenth-century Germany. This idea of a 
prestatist, national community rooted in a cultural mission was supplemented by 
arguments for a volkisch foundation for statehood as well as national life, and 
later served as a major tenet of national socialism. To which we may add the 
influence of the whole concept of ‘possessive individualism’, translated into col- 
lective terms and applied to the land as the sole possession and patrimony of a 
particular ethnic group over the generations; in this case, society’s habitat is fused 
with the idea of ownership of a domain (demesne) dating from feudal times (Mosse, 
1964; Smith, 1979). 


2 Folk culture: Here the ‘soil’ figures as the basis of distinctive mores and folk- 
ways. A certain terrain, climate and soil helps to shape the mode of existence of 
local communities — clans, tribes, villages, castes, which in turn develop collective 
sentiments centred on the environment. Hence, though peasants/smallholders are 
often separated from each other and to that extent ‘individualistic’ rather than 
‘solidary,’ they nevertheless form common sentiments arising out of the shared 
problems.of their daily existence, and follow common ‘agrarian rhythms’ — the 
round of the seasons or life cycle, for example — which-are expressed in village 
customs, regional dress, local rites and district festivals. These latter become 
materials for romantic nationalists who will prize peasant virtues and rediscover 
‘folk’ cultures, identifying them with submerged ethnic communities or inter- 
preting them as ‘original’ and ‘genuine’ relics of an archaic age of the nation which 
they seek to unearth. Their aim, of course, is to use these folk cultures based upon 
local communities tied to the soil, in order to purify the decadent, cosmopolitan 
urban civilization they deplore, and so endow their nation and countrymen with a 
vivid sense of their roots in their natural surroundings. In other words, they see 
in these local communities and their folk cultures, a microcosm of the ‘real’ and 
‘natural’ existence, to which they seek to ‘return’ the mass of their ‘corrupted’ 
countrymen (Smith, 1981, chapter 4). 


3 Scale: Size and scale are critical attributes of any settled community, and 
extent of a folk culture is one index of its likely persistence. The attributes of 
size and scale, therefore, have played an important role both in the actual for- 
mation of nations and in the concomitant thinking of nationalists. Size, of course, 
refers to the numbers included within a given community, and has always contri- 
buted to success in the struggle for status and power in the league of polities. 
Together with shape, size has been used, quite naively in past geographic writings 
to infer all sorts of cultural attributes with political implications for the stability 
of nations and states (Glassner and de Blij, 1980, 77). Yet there is nothing immut- 
able about the size or shape of political units. Similarly, extent of territory has 
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always been regarded as a vital index of power, as exemplified by the many terri- 
torial conflicts between empires, and the potency inferred to great dynastic politi- 
cal systems. But as Mackinder cautioned, one has to transform the potential of 
territorial mass into a political resource through technological and social develop. 
ment (Mackinder, 1943). 

In the past, however, there was a huge gap between effective units, which were 
usually small — city-states or provinces, for example — and nominal units which 
were often very large, but rather ragged and patchy — great empires or religious 
confederations. 

What is peculiar and distinctive about size and scale in the post-Renaissance era 
is the gradual elimination of that gap between nominal and effective units through 
the growth of the modern state, and the rise of a tacit ideal of the ‘medium nation- 
state’ i.e. a unit intermediate in size and scale between huge, sprawling and ‘un- 
manageable empires and tight local and small scale districts or principalities. Now 
this may well be an historical accident, since the first such ‘nation-states’ on the 
Atlantic seaboard fell into this ‘medium’ pattern. Similarly, the notion of national 
‘viability’, which permeates our thinking on the issues of territorial demarcation 
and nation formation, takes its historical meaning from the success of such 
‘medium’ nation-states as France, England and Holland (Tilly, 1975). 

Whether we should in fact regard size or scale as constituting some pattern for 
nationhood, is extremely doubtful in view of the vast range of actual, recognized, 
‘nations,’ let alone states, from Iceland to Albania, to Brazil and China. Moreover, 
as Hobsbawm (1977) has argued, historically, ‘viability’ or lack of it has never 
deterred communities from seeking or maintaining independence and sovereignty, 
even if they, like other greater powers, have limited economic sovereignty in a 
highly interdependent world. ; 

For all that, the importance of ‘scale’ has, hinioHenly; at any rate, lain in its 
use as an argument to justify and bolster a nationalist claim, and to back that claim 
with a show, or threat, of force. And, allied to that, it has influenced nationalism 


in the direction of aggressive expansion and irredentism, where those options . 


presented themselves. 


4 Location: Of fundamental importance for the development of nations and 
nationalist conceptions has been the geographical and geopolitical position of the 
unit or community (Orridge and Williams, 1982). Whether the unit in question 


was an island (Iceland) or peninsula (Italy), a landlocked (Austria) or maritime. 


(Sweden) entity, a mountainous (Norway) or flat (The Netherlands) area, a peri- 
pheral (Czechoslovakia) or strategic (Switzerland) region, affected not only the 
chances of effective independence, but also the very conception of nationality 
entertained both by the inhabitants and their neighbours. In many ways, a dis- 
tinctive terrain, islands, mountainous areas, peripheries, has helped to emphasize 
differences and secure recognition of that difference, if not independence. Against 
that possibility has been the danger of recognizing independent communities which 
stood astride important trade or strategic routes, or which had priviliged access to 
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vital raw materials (cf. the battles between Assyrians and Urartians in antiquity 
over iron in the Zagros mountains, or more recently the Nigerian civil war, fought 
in part over control of the Ibo access to eastern region oil). Location, however, is 
not merely an economic or geographical question; it has sociopolitical implications, 
for placement between, for example, aggressive great powers (Poland between 
Germany and Russia), or rivalry over border zones between great powers (Germany 
and France, India and Pakistan), subtly influences national self-conceptions and 
indeed the very route of national development (e.g. the influence of enmity with 
Turkey on Greece since 1821) (Smith, 1976, Introduction). 

Location encompasses a community’s relations, objective and subjective, with 
other like units, as well as with the peculiarities of its distinctive environment, and 
the ‘significant other’ can also include other ethnic entities within a single state 
and the physical and psychic distance between a peripheral community and the 
power centre in that state. Physical location may determine one set of choices for 
inhabitants, whereas perceived location may dictate another, more satisfactory, set 
of intercultural contacts. This is especially true for marginal national minorities in 
border situations who may be poorly integrated into the social communication 
system of their host state, but well integrated into the social communication 
system of their neighbouring state because of their relative proximity to the core, 
or industrialized region of their neighbours (Lundén, 1972; Tagil, 1977; Williams, 
1982b). In such circumstances the propensity for separatism or irredentism is 
readily acknowledged and may be a constant source of tension. 

It is location, moreover, which has played a determinate role in the genesis of 
warfare between neighbours; the defensibility or otherwise of given areas has 
been closely intertwined with a community’s geopolitical location, and has in 
turn influenced the chances of stable relations between communities. 


5 Boundary: Location is closely tied to the key nationalist concept of terri- 
torial borders and ‘natural frontiers’, an idea that first surfaced in Danton’s defence 
of France’s borders in 1792. The quest for a nation’s true frontier is an integral 
part of its quest for self-realization in the nationalist conception. Linguistic purists, 
historians and writers have often taken a ragged or indeterminate or incorrect 
frontier as evidence of ‘mishapen’ national soul. ‘Artificial’ boundaries, in other 
words, superimposed or subsequent boundaries, are taken as proof of the mis- 
match between the designation of the core nation’s territorial extent and its actual 
incorporation of non-nationals within the pale. The spatial definition of group 
identity is a constant grievance factor in multiethnic states and can come to sym- 
bolize the perceived inequalities existent between the constituent groups (Cart- 
wright and Williams, 1982). This is especially so, as in cases like Acadia where no 
formal definition of territory has been adopted in the functional provision of 
services. Each Acadian has his own image of where the boundary separating him- 
self from the English runs and this has obvious problems for such developments as 
the creation of an Acadian region within the Canadian state (Williams, 1977). 
Boundary creation is of vital importance at three levels: geopolitical, bureaucratic 
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and ethnic. Geopolitically, the shape of one’s unit is the key to interstate efficacy 
and viability; it is also vital for defence. Hence the breakdown of a divided Pakistan, 
the difficulties of the Prussian corridor, the concern in Israel for ‘defensible 
borders’. Hence, too, the ideal of a compact nation, with a definite core and 
accessible borders, as with Switzerland around Lake Lucerne, France around the 
Paris Basin. Compactness of a nation, it could be argued, is much more important 
than large size — for defence, for recognition, for internal communication, for 
effective control and markets and for interstate ‘thrusts’, above all for eliminating 
any sort of power vacuum. Compactness also plays a part in generating uncertainty 
in frontier communities, which stand between compact units and become restive 
with their present condition — as happened with Alsace, Tyrol, Transylvania, 
Kosovo and Ogaden. Second, boundary creation and the compact unit greatly 
assists state control, the growth of bureaucratic monopoly over a given territory, 
which is an essential attribute of modern statehood. Not only does boundary 
creation define the limits of physical contro! and extraction, it also determines the 
area of legal jurisdiction and administrative regulation by recognized procedure, 
and the chances of effective communication and penetration of law and order. 
It also assists the process of geographical mobility, since freedom of movement 
is generally accorded within the boundaries of the territorial state; hence it gradually 
binds the population within a territory more closely to one another, creating 
a fund of common rights and duties and freedoms which distinguish them from 
populations ‘across the border.’ And finally, following on from this, boundary 
definition, as anthropologists and cultural geographers have noted, is an important 
source of ethnic definition, of designating the ‘we’ who interact within the de- 
marcation lines and separating us from others outside, defining us to ourselves and 
others (Lundén, 1972; Barth, 1969). 


6 Autarchy: Land and terrain have, of course, always been sought and valued for 
their extractive and productive potential, and individuals, families and groups have 
always engaged in warfare and exploitation of labour to secure exclusive control 
over those resources. But the idea that a given political territory might constitute 
a ‘resource deposit’, which belongs by right to a particular political or ethnic com- 
munity, rarely surfaced before the late eighteenth century. 

Before the modern era we find only isolated examples of this conception. In 
ancient Greece, it surfaced in the various claims of the poleis over their districts 
and valleys, like Thebes over Boeotia or Athens over Attica; as the city-state 
expanded, its leaders sought to mobilize the resources of its territories for inter-city 
wars (Andrewes, 1965). Similarly in ancient Judea, Brandon and others have 
argued that the Zealot guerilla rebels against Roman occupation regarded Palestine 
as the sacred land of Israel, and so the inalienable heritage of the community’s 
covenant with.God: no part of its unique and holy resources could therefore be 
‘rendered unto Caesar’ (Brandon, 1967; Maccoby, 1974; Smith, 1972). 

_ Only recently did the idea of autarchy gain wide currency. Once this conception 
took root, it was inevitable that nationalist movements should make the struggle 
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of the community for exclusive possession of ‘its’ scarce resources an important 
element in their outlook and programme. But the nationalist vision does not stop 
here, it proclaims the ideal of self-sufficiency or autarchy, as the economic counter- 
part and basis for autonomy. From Rousseau and List onwards, the struggle for 
Jand and its mineral or agricultural resources became fused with the ideal of 
economic sufficiency and hence self-sustaining growth, and concomitant resistance 


to colonialism, dependency and exploitation by other states or multinationals. 


Today productive diversification allied to industrialization has taken the place 
of the ‘agrarian idyll’ which inspired the original economic nationalists; but the 
emphasis on the need for economic self-sufficiency both for its own sake and to 
give meaning to political sovereignty and cultural individuality remains. There 
remains, too, the ideal of the good life as consisting of communal freedom from 
external constraint, and in the capacity for the community to direct its resource 
distribution as it thinks fit. An important aspect of nationalism, indeed, consists 
in this vertical redistribution of global resources to specific political or cultural 
communities and away from horizontal classes and stratified categories of states. 
So that nationalism sees in the land not only an economic asset, which must be 
wrested from the foreigner — as the Kikuyu sought white land in Kenya or the 
Polisario seek contro! over natural gas in the western Sahara — but as a basis for 
maintaining a unique way of life free from external interference and claiming a 
more equitable distribution of resources for all the members of the community, 
preferably through self-sufficiency (Johnson, 1968). 


7 Homeland: A ‘national’ territory is more than a specially demarcated area or 
a self-sustaining resource; it is an ‘historic’ territory, a ‘homeland’, a rightful 
possession from one’s forefathers through the generations. It is distinctive, a unique 
territory; the identity of the nation is bound up with memory, and this memory 
is rooted in a homeland. Its mountains are sacred, its rivers are full of memories, 
its lakes recall distant oaths and battles, all of which have been commemorated in 
national epics and ballads, and attracted countless legends (Wilson, 1976; Snyder, 
1978). History has nationalized a strip of land, and endowed its most ordinary 
features with mythical content and hallowed sentiments. Quite plain places like 
the Riitli, Runnymede, Thingvellir, or Valley Forge become national sites, and 
even architecturally impressive ruins and cities like Delphi, Jerusalem, Pagan and 
Kyoto are filled with holy memories and charged with collective emotions that 
far surpass their actual role in history. More than that; ‘the homeland’ to which 
exiles must return, which must be the object of veneration, which must be regener- 
ated, whose every aspect must be recorded by writers and artists, is also the inter- 
nationally recognized territory of a particular community and of no other. In other 
words, the concept of a homeland implies a nationalist vision of the globe and of 
interstate relations, in which specific communities ‘belong’ to particular territories 
and states by a sort of natural right. And even when there is dispute over the 
extent of the terrain which ‘rightfully’ belongs to an historic community, or over 
the antiquity of its title deeds, or even, in rare cases over its entitlement to any 
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terrain, the principle of ‘one community — one homeland’, of the coincidence of 
ethnicity and territory (if not statehood), has become an indispensable and decisive 
criterion of defining the relationship between environment and population. The 
quest for national congruence, i.e. for the coextensiveness between ethnic com- 
munity and territorial state, follows on from this principle, and bedevils interstate 
and intrastate relations all over the world. So does the attempt to define one’s 
homeland or historic territory in the broadest possible terms, by harking back to 
a golden imperial age in which the community was alleged to have ruled vast areas 
now annexed and settled by others. So too, does the belief that only members of 
the historic community can be true citizens, all others being ‘minorities’ of second- 
class status in a homeland not their own. For the fact remains that the ‘historic 
territory’ of nationalist theory and dream so often exceeds in scope both the 
present-day administrative area designated as the ‘homeland’ (albeit unofficially) 
by a central power, as well as the actual extent of territory occupied by a majority 
of the community’s members, as defined by, for example, language-speaking or 
religious affiliation. Clear examples of this disjunction between region, culture 
and historic homeland are provided in the history of e.g. Acadia, Wales, Brittany, 
Croatia and Ulster. But the irony is that many of the nationalist movements created 
to redress this disjunction focus on the uniqueness of their cultural territory and 
often alienate many of their potential supporters by espousing a primarily conser- 
vative and isolationist ideology. Clearly this is a function of the nationalist frame- 
work in which dlite sections attempt to portray the inequalities of social and 
political deprivation as community grievances rather than as individual or class- 
based inequalities. To this extent the homeland becomes reified and venerated 


above all other symbolic units within the nationalist hierarchy, as the ultimate 


symbol of group identity and national identification (cf. Esman, 1977). 


8 Nation-building: And finally we may recall that central plank of.moderniz- 
ation ideologies and theories, the ‘building of nations’, for which the land and its 
political framework constitute a foundation and arena, without which the 
nationalist dream must remain a mere blueprint, but whose acquisition allows the 
nationalist to translate his utopia into practical realities. The ‘land’ allows him to 
- realize his goals of sovereignty, fraternity, identity and regeneration — in practical 
works of construction. It is, after all, ‘the land’ that can be renewed, regenerated, 
rebuilt, and through that act of rebuilding, people can be changed, their outlook 
revolutionized, their capacities enlarged. That is why the nationalist insists on 
popular mobilization throughout his domain; for only a mobilized and enthusiastic 
population can undertake the difficult tasks of constructing the infrastructure, and 
make the sacrifices sufficient to allow future generations greater security and 
prosperity, But, beyond these basic concrete tasks, the ‘political religion’ of popular 
nationalism finds in the construction of a national territory an instrument for 
implanting a sense of national solidarity and consciousness, and of homogenizing 
and levelling heterogeneous and stratified populations. In this respect, work on ‘the 
land’, on creating the infrastructure of the nation, helps to form an homogeneous 
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people out of an unrelated conglomerate or medley of individuals (Smith, 1981), 

It also helps to unify a territory and so erode local loyalties, by concentrating 
everyone’s attention and efforts on ‘national tasks’ with territory-wide ramifi- 
cations (Williams, 1982b). And finally, it completes the political incorporation of 
the population into state structures and agencies, destroying many intermediate 
institutions, or making them arms of the state (Weber, 1976). 

By ‘building a nation’ out of a common territory, nationalist lites inevitably 
strengthen the state and its control over outlying areas through the processes of 
bureaucratic centralization and standardization based on a common culture 
administered uniformly over a given territory. A ‘homeland’ becomes also a project 
of self-renewal, achieved by externalizing the struggle for collective identity in acts 
of environmental manipulation and by attaining mastery over a recalcitrant nature. 
And so the historic territory is transformed by new cities, by a network of roads 
and railways, by dams and power stations, by making deserts bloom and tundra 
yield their riches, by multiplying factories and plants, by linking every corner to 
the political centre through a chain of communication media and every citizen 
through a uniform code of law and educational system. It becomes a truly ‘national’ 
territory. 

Nowhere is this process more evident than in the post-bellum United States. 
Although in many respects, the territorial component in American nationalism 
does not figure as prominently as in the European cases under review, in this one 
respect, of transforming the landscape in order to build a nation, the American 
experience is a fruitful, if neglected, laboratory. The urban transformation of the 
eastern seaboard, and the development of a city system across the nation by the 
early 1960s has been treated from a primarily economic viewpoint (Yeates and 
Garner, 1976), but beyond this mechanistic framework there is a deeper meaning 
to the construction of heartlands and hinterlands. The idealization of the national 
landscape, and the assumption that the built environment should both reflect 
national prowess and promote the communal good life, are testimony to the 
holistic view of national culture so prevalent in American cultural geography. 
But few have sought to analyse the political symbolism involved in the making 
of the environment. A recent set of essays sought to explore the fundamentals 
of landscape interpretation (Meinig, 1979) and hinted at the power invested in 
symbolic landscapes, Thus Marwyn Samuels (1979), for example, writes 


Whether by virtue of the influence of some author, or by being impressive, ideas and 
images are often themselves nascent in the environment as contexts for decision-making, 
and for the making of social landscapes . .. When in the 1850s thousands paid the hand- 
some price of 25¢ to see such ridiculously romantic impressions of the American frontier 
as the DickensenEgan ‘panorama of the Grandeaur of the Mississippi Valey’, how many 
decided there and then to make their lives in the frontier? What would have been the 
history of the ‘Jeffersonian Ideal’ and the American landscape had not Ben Franklin and 
others been inspired by Quesnay’s Physiocratic exaggerations of the ideal Confucian 
landscape? Where, for that matter, would the modern landscape of North America be 
today had it not been for the utopian imagery of the Progressives? (p. 73). 


The guiding principle of national organization was the civic religion of 
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modernization. Its four principal components, 1) an intense, almost anarchistic 
individualism; 2) a high valuation placed upon mobility and change; 3) a mechan. 
istic view of the world; and 4) a messianic perfectionism have been described as 
the ethos of the American character (Zelinsky, 1973, 10). The wonder of it all 
is that given the highly differentiated topography, there is such a uniform national 
culture at one level. The iconography of the American scene is a fascinating example 
of the human impress on the landscape. Take, for example, the uniformity of the 
federal impress on the material culture of the land, the incidence of the flag and 
the eagle on private residences, the neo-classical revivalism of the Capitol! and its 
imitation at the country courthouse level. These material cultural landscape clues 
of contemporary America evidence a popular concern with belonging, and with a 
pride in a system which, however diffuse it may be, has a commonality rooted in 
the land, its settlement and development, and its impress in shaping the nation 
(Zelinsky, 1982). 


HI Remaking one’s environment 


What has been the impact of national conceptions and activities on the social 
definition and construction of space and territory? Broadly speaking, we may 
distinguish two groups within the above eight dimensions; the first four refei 
to objective ‘givens’ — terrain and climate, mode of subsistence and folk mores 
size and scale of unit, and location and situation in the community; the remaining 
four deal with more abstract and subjective aspects of space and environment, 
aspects that are attributed and ‘constructed’ by particular groups of individuals — 
be they ¢lites, strata, movements or parties. 

Our thesis is that it has served the cultural‘needs and social interests of nationalist 
élites- and their followers in the movement, to shift the emphasis away from the 
objective ‘givens’ and towards the subjective, malleable aspects of ‘the land’; and 
further, that a measure of their success in this enterprise has been their ability to 
enforce a new definition of space and reconstruct their environment as a political 
territory. 

In support of these contentions, we may instance three secular trends that have 
gained momentum since the eighteenth century. The first is the oft-noted increase 
in society’s control over and ability to manipulate its environment (Glacken, 
1967; Kaplan and Kaplan, 1978). But, in the specific national dimension of this 
trend, what has been at stake has been the growing ‘activation’ of the environment. 
its use as a resource for collective goals of cultural communities. The symbolic 
activation of the land is as important as the physical; the transformation of popula 
conceptions of the environment is just as vital as any concrete changes which follow 
from the national vision. In each case, the land and its resources have been appro: 
priated for communal ends, for the sake of an abstract vision of the way in which 
populations ought to relate to their environment (Rowntree and Conkey, 1980). 
Hence population transfers and radical demographic changes are perfectly acceptable 
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instruments of nationalist dlites who desire a ‘purified’ ethnic community as their 
sole constituency (Bracher, 1970; Williams, 1982b; Zolberg, 1981); witness the 
Greco-Turkish exchanges after 1922, or the problem of the German border areas 
(Kaiser, 1968). 

It is clear that ‘environment’ for nationalists necessarily includes its social 
composition, and that the latter too is such activation and transformations as the 
national ideal requires. In this sense, critics are justified when they accuse nationalism 
of being interested less in individual people than in abstract categories of cultural 
populations, whom the ‘national will? must remake according to a preordained 
blueprint. It is also clear that in recent times nationalist leaders, in western Europe 
at least, have been particularly sensitive to the needs to protect and conserve the 
environment. This has taken the form of protesting against the drowning of Welsh 
valleys to supply water for Midland industry (Williams, 1982b), opposition to the 
siting of nuclear power stations and a general alignment, of late, with both the 
ecology movement and the nuclear disarmament campaign for peace (Berg, 1981). 
The idealization of ‘the land’ as the natural home of the people is a constant theme 
in the rhetoric of minority nationalist leaders. ‘Minority-group homelands are 
bioregions with distinct climate, topography, soil, watersheds and natural life, 
and the cultures that developed in them reflect the unique characteristics of the 
places’ (Berg, 1981, 28). ; 

A second trend, allied to the first, has been the ‘hardening of space’. By this we 
mean the filling-out of power.vacuums and the utilization of all areas of social 
benefit and communal power. This has been an intensely political process, begun 
in Europe by the absolute monarchs of the Renaissance and Baroque eras, and 
continued overseas by the colonial state. It has now been taken over by the 
dominant national ¢lites; the more these are fired by nationalism, the greater has 
been their insistence on eliminating any vestige of political-territorial uncertainty, 
and implanting their (and the community’s) control over even uninhabited parts 
of the territory. They have also been interested to present to the world the face 
of a united and mobilized community securely based throughout a compact 
territory, which brooks no external interference or internal subversion, and which 
is able to unleash a collective energy for development that can utterly transform 
its environment and deter aggressors. 

_ And finally, there has beena growing ‘abstraction of land’ as a result of nationaist 
exertions, an abstraction that has been given concrete expression in the new mean- 
ings conferred upon territory. and environment and the redefinition of external and 
objective data. This is evidenced not only in the zest for linguistic revivals (Williams, 
1980) and the rewriting of history textbooks about the territory, but in the ways 
in which populist writers and artists have reinterpreted society’s relationship with 
nature (Nash, 1978; Blackstone, 1974; Sack, 1980; and Meinig 1979) in the whole 
movement to ‘return to nature’ and in the archaeological search for origins and 
primitive, archaic levels of communal existence. ; 

There is a new self-consciousness about ‘the land’, a new religion of the land, 
which almost replaces traditional religions, and a new sensitivity to the contours 
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and atmosphere of ‘one’s own’ territory (witness the proliferation of national 
atlasses of late). 

Just as the heroes of old become national heroes, irrespective of their actual 
historical role (Klapp, 1962), so the monuments and geographical features of the 
land become “ational monuments and features; they are endowed with a new con- 
tent, carry novel abstract meanings and ignite hitherto unknown passions and 
sentiments. , 

In addition, the ideals of autarchy, boundary, homeland and nation-building 
have found concrete expression, not only in these secular trends, but in the whole 
democratic movement for popular sovereignty over a given territory, itself an 
abstraction and reinterpretation of government and the state as these evolved in 
early modern Europe (Gerhard, 1981). The net result has been to deliver excep- 
tional political power and cultural control into the hands of zealous nationalist 
élites and their parties, a power and a control that they have utilized to effect 
perhaps the most radical transformation in society’s relationship with its environ- 
ment since the Neolithic revolution. 


IV Conclusion 


Our concern has been to highlight the paucity of scholarly works which examine 
the national construction of social space and to suggest an area of future research 
which can profit from the crossfertilization of ideas in the social sciences. The geo- 
graphy of nationalism remains at an early stage. Available hypotheses involving 
physical aspects of monumental design, landscape modification and location on 
the one hand, and the sociopolitical dynamic of place and space on the other, have 
not been rigorously tested but deserve close examination. We have suggested some 
of the salient features involved in this process, not only of creating political terri- 
tories, but also of infusing particular meanings to specific locations. The universalism 
of the prenationalism era has given way to a nationalist vision of the globe which 
is simultaneously involved both with the unique, the nation, and the general, the 
relationship between constituent nations in an international system. 

If our arguments run true then much of the substance of Human Geography, 
and incidentally of social development, provides ready data for the manner in 
which nationalists ‘activate’ and mould their territories to fit their visions — the 
construction of ports and waterways, the regulation of law and rights, the use of 
development plans for industrialization, the strengthening of borders, the con- 
struction of tariffs, the use of settlements, communication networks and trade 
flows to alter the physical and occupational balance within a territory testify to 
the shaping of ‘national’ space economies. Further, the standardization of time, 
language, education, administration and bureaucracy encourage a process of 
‘national’ socialization. Finally the designation of communal sites, memorials, 
monuments, public and private artefacts, museums, art galleries, in short, the 
whole iconography of a people remind us that we have a common origin, a common 
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predicament and a common destiny inexorably tied to the homeland. It matters 
little what the substance of that past commonality is supposed to have been, the 
important thing to bear in mind is that we all believe that our precursors thought 
and acted in the same way, i.e. a situation of past conformity. 

Perhaps most important, and neglected, in the development of national space 
economies, national socialization and national destinies, has been the potency of 
wars between states and the state’s military activities (Smith, 1981b). Repeated 
and incessant wars between states have helped to mould a high level of ethnic 
consciousness, and, with the growth of bureaucratic centralization since the 
Renaissance, to weld that consciousness to a militarily viable state apparatus 
competing with similar units. This process, so visible in the last two centuries, has 
tended to ‘harden’ national space, as we suggested, to eliminate all twilight zones 
and interstices between compact, clearly-bounded national states, and so to present 
to other comparable units a fully mobilized and nationally conscious population 
wielding military power through its political apparatus. These wars have determined 
not only the extent and shape of the national territory; they have often hammered 
the resident population into a community and created potent, associations between 
it and the territory it came to occupy. Here then is a vita! historical and geographi- 
cal focus for research into the formation of national space; for it is largely through 
our struggles for the land that wars have endowed us with, that we, the collectivity, 
have-discovered our very identities. , 

It may be objected that today the national construction of space is faced by 
powerful rivals: on the one hand, a global or international space, and, on the other 
hand, the many regional and/or ethnic spaces that smaller cultural populations 
inhabit. There is no doubt that tensions exist over the extent and location of the 
‘national’ space that is paramount for a given population, and that today’s global 


interdependence entails a new pluralism in world politics as well as within the — 


boundaries of many polyethnic states (Isaacs, 1975). Similarly, the drive by many 
ethnic movements for a more decentralized, federal conception of the national 
space has called the concept of the territorial state as a ‘national-state’ into question 
(Said and Simmons, 1976). Yet, in the final analysis, these rivals have not only 
proved so far relatively unsuccessful in their psychological or political appeal; they 
have actually helped to reinforce the national construction of social space which 
identifies the ‘nation’ with one or other of the historic territorial states inherited 
from the interstate system and moulded by interstate warfare. Alternatively a given 
population may identify with an ethnic region, say Catalonia, or Scotland, yet 
wish to belong to a broader political unit of which that region is felt to be an 
integral part. In this way concentric circles of allegiance such as one finds in many 
polyethnic states like Nigeria, India or the United States, though potential rivals, 
often reinforce one another depending on the boundary situation they invoke. As 
a result, they undergird the territorial compactness and national construction of 
most of the world’s states today, filling out their skeletal framework with the 
passions of social and cultural identities. 
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